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Glennie's purpose to determine the character of the "Primitive Conception " of na- 
ture so called, and hence of the truth there may be in Comte's theory of fetishism, 
Tyler's theory of animism, and Spencer's theory of spiritism. This is a problem, 
he contends, the solution of which is a sine qua non for a scientific theory of the 
origin of the history of religion. In Folk Poesies, that conception he believes may 
be best ascertained if we make ourselves thoroughly master of the folk dialects in 
which they are expressed, and if, above all, the Folk Poesy specially chosen for 
study has been little if at all affected by the conceptions of the great Culture-Reli- 
gions. Both on account of the possibility of mastering its language and of the little 
influence on it of Christianity, the study of Greek Folk Poesy has appeared to him 
to be specially important for the rectification of two grave defects in the philosophy 
of history — viz., "the lack, as yet, of a verified theory of the Conditions of the 
Origin of progressive Social Organisation, or Civilisation ; and, further, the lack of 
a verified theory of the Conditions of the Origin of progressive Philosophic Thought, 
or Ratiocination." The solution of the problem set by the first of these defects 
must primarily be drawn from the results of historical, archaeological, and ethno- 
logical research ; but the solution of the problem set by the second of these defects 
depends mainly on the results of folklore research. With a view, therefore, chiefly 
to the solution of this problem of thought-origins and hence of thought-develop- 
ment, the representative pieces of Greek Folk-Poesy which make up this work have 
been translated and arranged in such classes as to make them available for the pur- 
poses of scientific generalisation. These classes are three in number, viz., mytho- 
logical idylls and tales, social songs and stories, historical ballads and legends, the 
first of which is divided into three sections : Zoonist, Magical, and Supernalist ; 
the second into Antenuptial, Family, and Communal ; and the third into Byzantine, 
Ottoman, and Hellenic. From a private communication we learn that Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie would now prefer to substitute the term Panzoism for ZoSnism. Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie's contribution to Criticisms and Discussions in the present Monist 
affords an opportune occasion for our readers to acquaint themselves with his views 
on the origin of civilisation, which form the complement to the present work. finpK 
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our knowledge to the present day." He had always cherished the profoundest re- 
gret at not having ever been able to do for mythology what he had been allowed to 
do for the other three sciences, namely, "to collect in a comprehensive form what 
I had written and what I still wished to say." Having been told, however, that as 
a defender of mythological orthodoxy he stood ' ' quite alone, a poor Athanasius 
contra munditm" and that all his followers and supporters had deserted him, that 
his victorious adversaries were legion, etc., he felt it as a personal challenge which 
it behooved him as a representative of science and in justice to the cause he cham- 
pioned, to transfix. He has poised his lance, therefore, against that motley army 
of popular writers and dilettantes who without scholarship or the spirit of research 
have overrun the domain of Comparative Mythology and Folklore, and also against 
that increasing army of real and genuine scientists who have forsaken the older 
implements of Mythology and have been winning new conquests by the weapons of 
Ethnology. He quotes on this head the judgment of that Nestor of folklorists and 
ethnologists, our own Horatio Hale, who gives as the reason of the recent neglect 
of linguistic studies the following opinion : 

"The patient toil, " he writes, "and protracted mental exertion required to 
penetrate into the mysteries of a strange language and to acquire a knowledge pro- 
found enough to afford the means of determining the intellectual endowments of 
the people who speak it, are such as very few men of science have been willing to 
undergo." 

As to the impersonal character of science and as to the irrelevance of his hav- 
ing been flouted as "the only champion left to defend Mythology," Prof. Max 
Mttller, conscious of the personal nature of his plea, forestalls the possible suspi- 
cion of egotism in the following beautiful words : 

' ' I am pleading fro domo, but not for myself. Scholars come and go and are 
' ' forgotten, but the road which they have opened remains, other scholars follow 
' ' in their footsteps, and though some of them retrace their steps, on the whole 
' ' there is progress. This conviction is our best reward, and gives us that real joy 
"in our work which merely personal motives can never supply." 

Then follows a succession of kindly thrusts at his most persistent and pre- 
sumptuous critics, particularly Mr. Andrew Lang, who, despite his lacking the 
mysterious qualifications which admit men to the magic circle of specialists, is 
nevertheless a conspicuous and ubiquitous figure in the book, and the object of 
much flattering persiflage. Following we have a catalogue of the great men who 
defended in the olden times and who still defend the cause which the author repre- 
sents, and whose overtowering magnitude casts his pygmy opponents utterly in the 
shade. Interspersed throughout the book in profusion is that piquant personal 
gossip for which Professor Max Muller is so justly famed, and which, if admin- 
istered by any less skilful hand, would go far towards disproving the author's view 
that "true science has nothing to do with personality." 

The two bulky volumes which compose the work are divided into six chapters, 
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viz.: Chapter I., which is a " Retrospect" or survey of the beginnings of Mythol- 
ogy, its controversies, etc.; Chapter II., "On the Problems and Methods of the Sci- 
ence of Mythology;" Chapter III., on " The Analogical School of the Science of 
Mythology"; Chapter IV., " The Psychological School of Comparative Mythology "; 
Chapter V., on "Phonetics"; and Chapter VI., which takes up the entire second 
volume, on " Vedic Mythology." The chapters are well and thoughtfully arranged 
into short subdivisions, having headings of bold-faced type, features which, with 
the excellent index, dispense with a systematic reading of the work and render it 
easy of consultation. The work is, self-confessedly, not a systematic treatise but a 
collection of fragments and personal opinions on the thousand and one varied prob- 
lems and controversies which the divergencies between the different schools of 
comparative mythology have given rise to. 

Comparative mythology is, according to Max Miiller, divided into three schools: 
(1) the etymological or genealogical school ; (2) the analogical ; and (3) the psycho- 
logical or ethno-psychological. The first school tries to prove the common origin 
of myths among cognate races before their separation by showing in their language 
the presence of certain proper names of gods or heroes which, if tested etymologi- 
cally, show substantially the same original meaning. For example, Z«'f nari]j>, 
"Jupiter," as compared with the Sanskrit Dyausch-fitar , i. e., "the bright sky as 
father." The second school makes use of the similarities in the characters and 
fates of the gods and heroes, even though their names be different, for proving 
their identity. The third school compares the myths of people genealogically and 
linguistically unconnected and chiefly of tribes on the lower and lowest stages of 
civilised life, finding in their coincidences the result of psychological tendencies in- 
grained in human nature and consequently common to all mankind. These meth- 
ods are not contradictory according to our author, but have all their justification. 
He has chiefly worked within the "narrow limits of the genealogical or linguistic 
school, " which, as compared with the newer ethnological school, is latterly sup- 
posed to have fallen into disrepute from its extravagances. This charge Prof. 
Max Miiller resents, claiming that the method forged by his predecessors and con- 
freres is as legitimate in its field as that which has so successfully been used by 
his opponents. "Each in its own sphere has done and may continue to do some 
real good, but they should not be mixed up together." Of his own school he 
claims he has never shared the prejudices and has ever been willing to take advan- 
tage of the ways of investigation of the others. His plea has a plausible and pre- 
possessing form and is certainly fascinating reading alive with light and suggestive- 
ness on all the points investigated. It will serve the cultured reader who is 
occupied with mythology, for occasional reading; and whatever its actual value 
from the point of view of the modern specialist, certainly coming from a man of 
Max Miiller's learning and power, even to the initiated it will not be without power- 
ful influence. Its gentle, aristocratic tone is fitly crowned by a dedication to the 
King of Sweden. T. J. McCormack. 



